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BY«n    st^'^v 


i{()\\M\(; 

is     tllC     IlKtst 

i(li()s\iici"atic  poet 
ill  l'jiL>lisli  litcra- 
turr.  1  lis  poetry 
is  his  ptTsoiialil  \ . 
Apart  t'roiii  his 
])ci'soiia  I  i  t  \'  his 
pot'ti'X'  can  hardly 
be  said  to  exist. 
Other  j)oets  tin^e 
p  ()  e  t  r  \'  w  i  t  h 
their  j)ersoiiaht\  : 
l^rowiiiiiLi'  tiiiu'es 
his  |)ersoii  a  1  i  t  y 
with  j)oetry.  Take 
e\eii  our  greatest 
poet,  Shakespeare,  and  try  to  suhtraet  IVoni  his  work  the  portion  which 
is  eoloured  by  liis  personality.  The  l)ulk  of  his  work  woiiM  remain. 
Suhtraet  from  tlie  work  of  Milton.  Slielley.  Keats.  >\'ords\\()rth.  and 
Tennyson  that  ])art  which  is  dyed  l)y  idiosyncrasy,  and  the  ^reat 
body  of  it  would  l)e  left.  Hut  subtract  from  Urow  nine's  work  the 
part  which  is  dyed  by  idiosyncrasx .  and  what  iciiiains  f  N'ery  little. 
In  most  poets  personality  e\j)resses  itself  in  \  erbal  maiinei'  or 
mannerism,  and  not  in  the  spiritual  fibre  of  their  j)oLti\  :  but  the 
poetry  of  Hrowuinn'  is  in  its  \  erv  essence  idiosyncj-atic.  it  is  true 
tliat  iiis  personality  expresses  itself  suj)erticially  in  \  erbal  manner 
and  mannerism,  but  in  his  ])oetr\-  the  idios\ncras\  of  manner 
and    mannerism    is   onl\    the   uarb    worn    b\    the    idiosvncras\-    of    his 


(Reproduced   from  "Poems  by  Robert   Browning,"   by  kind   permission  ot 
Messrs.   George  Bell  it   Sons) 
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imaginative  energy.     The  hasty 
eritie   is   apt   to   think   that  the 
originaUty  of  Browning  is  purely 
an    originahty    of    manner    and 
mannerism,  of   rhythm    and    of 
rhyme.     That  is  profoundly  un- 
true.      The    originality    of    his 
ver])al    form     is     a    trivial     and 
unimportant       fact      eompared 
with   the  originality  of  liis  im- 
aginative impulse.     It  is  merely 
an   originality  of  an  originality. 
The    one    is    the    wave    on    the 
sea  ;  tlie  other  is  the  sea  itself. 
The   one  is   born   of  tlie   otlier, 
and    you    cannot    conceive    the 
one  as  existing  apart   from   the 
otiier.       It     would     be     absurd 
to    say    that    it    is    tlie    waxes 
wliich     make    the     sea     different    from    the    land,    but     not     more 
absurd    than    to     say   that    it    is    Browning's   maimer    wliich    makes 
him    different    from    Tennyson.       It    is    the    fundamental  energy  of 
personality   that    is    the     true    differentia    between    Browning    and 
other    p(^ets.       It    is    this     mysteriously    exuberant     expression    of 
])ersonality   which   makes   Browning  unclassifiable  and    incomparable. 
That    is    why    Browning    is    without    poetic    ancestors    and    will     be 
without  poetic  posterity.      Vou   can  ape  a  manner  or  a  mannerism, 
l)ul     \'ou    can    no    more    ape    an    idiosyncrasy    than    you    can     swop 
souls  with  your  milkman.      The  only  parallel  to  Brownings  volcanic 
projection   of  his   personality  is  to    be   found,   not  in   poetry,   but   in 
prose — in   Charles    Dickens,  whose   fundamental   imaginati\e   energy 
is     as    idiosyncratic    as    Brownings.       It    is    a    mistake    to    compare 
Brownings    expression    of    his    personality    with    that   of    Ruskin    or 
of  C'arlyle,  for  in  their   case   idiosyncrasy   docs    not   go  deeper   than 
manner   and    mannerism.      Their    ])crsonality   is    not    idiosyncratised 
in    its   essence,    l)ut  only   in    its   c\|)rcssi()n.    whci'cas    in    the    case    of 
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Dic-kciis    and    Hrowiiini*-     tlic-ir     pt-rson.-slit y    is     idiosyiici'atiscfl     l)()tli 
in   its   cssc'iK'c   and    in    its   expression. 

Idi()s\ncras\'  calls  unto  idiosynci-asy  as  dccj)  calls  unto  deep, 
as  Mareoni^raj)!)  to  Mai-conii4ra|)li.  'Inhere  are  j)ci"sonaliiies  wliicli 
arc  deaf  to  lirowniny-,  and  there  are  ])ers()nalities  which  are  tnned 
to  receive  his  wii-cicss  sionaK.  Wc  do  not  realise  iiow  i-are 
personality  is  in  literature,  or  how  deeply  it  is  concerned  w;th  the 
making'  of  litei-ai-y  \itality.  The  \  ery  ownership  of  a  j)ei-sonality 
is  an  insult  to  the  owners  of  othei-  personalities.  Most  of  us 
s])en(i   our  li\es  in    a   suic-idal    attempt    to   harmonise   onr   ))ersonality 
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with  the  oreat  mass  of  lialC-liarmouiscd  personalities  aroimd  us. 
Hut  it  is  not  enough  to  lia\e  the  i(hosyn(*i-atie  insolence  \-oursclf 
in  ofder  to  echo  and  ansvvei-  the  idiosyncratic  insolence  of  another 
man  :    you  nuist  also  have  the  same  sort  of  idiosyncratic   insolence. 
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What.  tlR'ii.  is  this  idiosyiicral  ic  iiisolciicf  of  Hr<)\v!iiii,u-  '  It  is. 
I  think,  his  |)t'i-cc'j)ti()ii  oT  that  grotesque  clcinciit  in  cxistciu-c 
whicli  is  the  true  l)asis  of  opliniisni.  Hrowiiin^'s  limnour  is  based 
oil   tlie    cosmic   iucoimruitv    whicii    exists   between   tlie   soul   of   man 
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and  tlie  external  universe — that  cosmic  inc()ni»ruity  wliicli  is  at 
the  root  of  hiiiohter.  He  perceives  that  existence  is  a  vast  comedy 
of  relationships,  and  tliat  the  relations  between  mans  soul  and 
the    external    uni^erse    are    not  fixed.    ])ut   fluid    and   plastic,  being 
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visible  to  iiiaii  not  only  as 
what  tliey  are  and  as  what 
they  might  l)e,  bnt  also  as 
what  they  ouglit  to  be. 
Looking  ont  from  tlie  eentral 
insolence  of  egoism  man 
laiiglis  (or  weeps)  at  the 
comedy  (or  tragedy)  of  eos- 
nnc  incongrnity.  Browning 
is  tlie  lanreate  of  cosmic 
incongrnity,  the  singer  of 
the  eentral  laughter  of  tlie 
central  soul.  Call  that  laugh- 
ter wliat  you  Avill.  it  is  in 
its  essence  spiritual,  and  the 
absolute  antitliesis  of  the 
laughter  of  tlie  cynic,  which 
indeed  is  not  true  laughter 
at  all,  but  a  kind  of  miser- 
able counterfeit. 

This  temper,  this  spiritual 
grotesfpierie,  is.  as  I  have  said,  absolutely  new  in  our  poetry, 
and  it  is  idle  to  pursue  irreknant  aiudogies  between  it  and  the 
grotesquerie  of  Swift,  Butler,  l^arham.  Hood.  Lear,  and  Lewis 
Can-oil.  lint  although  it  is  new.  it  is.  I  think,  a  dii'cct  outcome 
of  the  great  literai-y  re\i\al  which  Mr.  W'atts-Dunton  has  called 
"the  renascence  of  wondei-."  The  poets  of  wondci-.  Blake, 
Coleridge,  Keats,  Shelley,  Woi-dsworth,  and  Tennyson,  fed  their 
sj)irilual  astonishment  on  the  incongruity  of  lil"c  as  seen  through 
nature.  Browning  took  this  spiritual  astonishment  IVom  the 
poets  of  wondei-,  but  lie  led  it  on  the  incongruity  of  life 
as  seen  through  humanity.  They  looked  at  man  through 
naiui-e:  he  looked  at  natui'c  thi'ough  man.  They  glorified  the 
external  egoisms:  he  glorified  the  intciiial  egoisms.  He  saw  that 
life  is  essentially  the  energy  of  the  one  man  ti-ansmuting  the 
colossal     comedy     of    external     i-elations     into     terms     of    his     own 
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Where  Browning  resided  in  London  for  twenty-five  years  after 
the  death  of  his  wife 
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idiosyncrasy.  Ilis  jjottry  is 
oiR'  l()nL>'.  i-a|)tui"()iis  Niiulica- 
tioii  of  that  central  egoism 
of  liwnianit\-  wliicli  is  the  fort- 
ress  of  oj)tiinisin. 

••  The  j)oet.  savs  Mr. 
C'hestei'ton,  in  his  recent 
m()iu)^"ra})h  on  Hrow  iiin^'.  "  in 
liis  ancient  oflice  ^axe  men 
halters  and  haloes  :  Hrowning 
gives  men  neither  lialter  nor 
halo  he  ni\c's  them  xoices. 
And  it  is  a  \ery  tine,  ix'so- 
iiant.  hilarious.  i-ollickinL"'  \()ice 
that  he  i>'i\es  Mr.  C'hestei'ton: 
a  \oic-e  wiiich  ])i"eaches  the 
gospel  of  the  grotestjne  and 
the  gospel  of  optimism  in  a 
most  brilliant,  most  original. 
and  most  suggesti\e  piece  of 
criticism,   a    criticism    which   is 

a  revelation  of  the  ci'itic  as  well  as  of  the  creator.  'I'he  l)etter  the 
critie  the  more  sul))ecti\e  the  ci'iticrsni.  for  ci-itic'sm  is  an  art  of 
spiritual  rexerherations  as  well  as  an  ait  of  spiritual  judoments. 
Life  and  literatui'c.  which  is  life  in  language,  are  things  too 
iier\()usly  ali\e  to  he  ai'i'anged.  as  a  numismatist  arranges  coins, 
without  passion  and  without  j)reju(lice.  'I'he  spiritual  blow  sti'uck 
by  a  poet  is  struck  afresh  on  the  soul  of  e\  cry  readei*.  and  criticism 
is  the  echo  of  these  sj)iritual  blows.  l^rowning  sti'ikes  ,Mi-. 
Chestei'ton  on  that  part  of  his  soul  which  is  most  resonant,  and 
the  reverberating  clang   is  deep  and    fuil   and   clear. 

Tt  is  true  that  he  sometimes  runs  a  paradox  oW  the  rails,  l-'oi- 
instance,  he  goes  w  i-ong  in  treating  •*  ruggedness  ""  as  being  identical 
Avith  "the  grotes(pie."  whei'eas  the  two  (|ualities  ai'c  (piite  dilfereiit. 
for  the  grotes(pie  is  not  a!wa\s  i-ugi^ed.  and  the  migmd  is  not 
always  grotescpie.      Hut    he    (|uickly    works   liis   way    to   the   heart  of 
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nviiing's   last  home  in  London,   to  which  he  removed  from 
19,  Warwick  Crescent,  in  June,  1887 
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the  matter,  and  reaches  the  real  philosophy  of  the  <>rotes(iiie  :  "  To 
present  a  matter  in  a  (>rotes(jue  manner  does  certainly  tend  to  touch 
the  nerve  of  snrprise,  and  tluis  to  draw  attention  to  the  essentially 
miraculous  character  of  the  object  itself."  That  is  deeply  true. 
The  great  problem  of  poetry  is  not  oidv  to  see,  but  to  make 
others  see  what  you  see.  (rrotescjuerie  is  the  art  of  expressing 
idiosyncrasy  by  the  creation  of  incongruous  relationships.  That  is 
the  whole  secret  of  Browning,  whose  spiritual  use  of  the  grotesque 
is  absolutely  original.  It  is  not  altogether  accm-ate  to  say  that 
Bnnvning  "had  a  love  of  the  grotesque  of  the  natiu'e  of  art  for 
arts  sake,"  for  his  love  of  the  grotesque  was  deeper  tlum  any 
artificial  theory  or  aesthetic  shibboleth,  being  inspired  by  his 
yearning  to  escape  from  that  refrigeration  of  poetic  style  which  Is 
fatal  to  the  utterance  of  personality.  It  is  not  enough  to  under- 
stand poetry :  you  must  feel  it.  It  must  shatter  your  indifFerence 
so  violently  that  you  are  shaken  by  the  eager  emotion  that  shook 
the  poet.  I^rowning's  grotesqiierie  is  a  revolt  against  the  polite 
languors  of  literature.  Like  all  revolts,  it  is  scarred  with  \'iolences 
and  crudities  ;  but  regarded  as  a  whole,  it  is  a  triumphant  concpiest 
(^f  literary  cynicism,  and  a  triunq)liant  deliverance  of  the  spiritual 
wonder  and  mystery  of  life  from  tlie  complacent  lassitude  of  literary 
plu^asemongers. 

Unfortunately,  Browning  ]nished  liis  protest  too  far.  He  marched 
from  rcbelhoii  to  anairliv.  In  liis  stru<>i>les  to  loosen  tlie  fetters  of 
poetic  loi'in  he  smashed  it  to  pieces.  His  verse  is  too  irregular  for 
poetry  and  too  regidar  for  prose.  Already  it  is  beginning  to  crack 
hkc  the  Campanile.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Browning  is  in  sore 
need  oC  a  doughty  chain])i()n,  for  his  ])opuhu'ity  is  fading  Fast 
ahnost  as  fast  as  the  poj)uhu'ity  of  Carlyle.  Where  are  the  Browning 
societies  ?  Wherr  are  tlic  Browning  ivadei's,  the  Ih-ow  ning  essayists, 
the  Browning  exegctcs  (  Tlic  decay  of  Browning  seems  at  tlie  first 
blush  to  upset  the  proposition  that  j)crs()nality  is  one  of  the  ^  ital 
elements  in  literature.  How  comes  it  to  ])ass  that  this  ])()etry 
which  is  all  personality  is  so  |)erishal)lc.  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
iin|)ci-sonal  poctiT  like  (irays  />Vr^'//  is  so  iin|)erishal)lc.  The 
explanation    is   to    be    found   in    Brownings   contempt   for  beauty   of 
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foi-m.  Style  is  tlie  only  antiseptic  in  litei-ntui-f.  and  even  the 
j)()\vei-  of  peisonality  cannot  keep  poetry  ali\e  wliieli  is  lorniless. 
It  niav  «^i-asj)  contenipoi-aiT  imagination  as  a  _L>i-eat  |)olitician  grasps 
it,  hut  without  style  it  cannot  hold  the  future.      That  is  why  Donne 
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is  dead  .-iiid  Diaytoii  is  ali\c.  It  is  a  mistake  to  siijjposc  that 
Browiiiiio's  decline  is  cliietly  due  to  his  ol)sciii-it\-.  l)oul)tKss  his 
ol)seunty  daniaoes  liis  poetry  as  deeply  as  Mcrechths  ohseiirity 
daiiiages  his  poetry:   but  obseurity  alone  is  not  fatal  to  a  poet,  as  the 
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cases  of  Rlake.  Coleridoe,  Keats,  and  Shelley  are  sufficient  to  prove, 
^"erbal  l)eauty  can  immortalise  the  most  obscure  lyric.  Xo})ody 
can  explain  '*  I^a  lielle  Dame  Sans  INlerci, '  one  of  the  most  obscure 
poems  in  literature,  yet  its  ^•erbal  glamour  protects  it  against  all  the 
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ROhERT    liKOWNING,    1879 
(Reproduced   by  kind  ijerjiiissioii   01    the  Artist) 
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I  Hi      \\l   w     M  (i\l     l;l<i 'W  MXdS   WINDOW   AT   NO.    iq,    WARWICK   CRESCENT 


assaults  of  time.  'riR-ret'orc.  althouoii  Hi-<)\viiiiiL>"s  \crl)al  obsc-iiritx 
will  accelerate  his  decay,  tlic  true  cause  of  that  decay  is  his  con- 
tenipt  for  \'er})al  fonu.  ••  Hi-()\vniui>'."  said  Tenuyson.  ••  !ie\  cr  urcatlx 
cares  ahout  the  i>l()i-y  of  woixis  or  beauty  of  form  :  he  lias  told  me 
that  the  woi'ld  must  take  him  as  it  huds  him.  lie  has  })lciit\-  of 
music  in  him.  l)ut  he  eaimot  o'et  it  out."  Poets  who  cannot  i>-et 
their  nuisic  out  ma\-  make  a  deei)  mark  on  theii-  own  am'  h\-  the 
force  M'  personality.  l)ut  they  will  not  li\c.  H\  ron  is  the  supi'cme 
example  of  this  law.  His  wit.  his  rheloi-ic.  his  hu-iditx  are  |)ower- 
less  without  style.  So  it  will  he  with  Hrowiiino'.  whose  suhtle  hrain 
wasted  its  titanic  powci-s  hecause  he  cai-ed  nothiiiii'  foi-  "the  olory 
of  words."  So  it  will  he  witii  Mi-.  Kiplinu-.  ^\ll()se  eoeknev  verses 
in    hftv    years    will    he    less    intellioihle   than    Chaucer.       Keats,    with 
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LA   ROCCA,  ASOLO:    PIPPA'S  COUNTRY 
(Reproduced  from   the  Art  Jourrial,  by  kind  permission    of  Messrs.   Virtue  (*<:  Co.,    Ltd.) 

his  wiR-rriiig  genius  for  seizin^  tlic  central   ])riiK'i|)lc  of  ai't.  says  the 
hist   word   on   the  subject  : 

Iic;uit\'    i^    truth,    truth    h(';iut\,      that    i^   all 
\  (■    know    on    earth,   and    ah    \c    need    to    know. 


That  is   untrue   in   e\  ervthiiio-  sa\ c    in    ai-l.      h'or    beauty  is  the  only 
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cjiialitv   in    art    wliicli   is   iini)crislial)Ic.  aiul   it  is   iinpcrisliahk'  Ijcc-ause 
it  lias  no  relation   to  time  oi'  place: 

Thou,   siK'iit    f'onn  !   dost   tease   us  out    of  thought 

As  (loth   fteniity:   Cold   I'astoral  I 

^Vlu•^   old   an-f  shall   this   oviieratioii    waste  '■ 

'I'hou   shalt    rt'iuaiu. 


THE     HOUSE 

IN 

WHICH 

ROBERT 

BROWNING 

LIVED 
AT   ASOLO 

(Reproduced  from 

the 

Art  Journal^ 

by  kind 

permission  of 

Messrs.  Virtue  & 

Co.,  Ltd.) 


<?.  ■  c 
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ROBERT    BROAVNIXG 


ROBERT 
BROWNING 

From  a. 
photograph 

by 
IV.  H.  Grove 


Tluit  is  why  a  line  of  Homer  is  as  f'resli  to-day  as  it  was  on  the 
clay  it  was  eonij)ose(l.  Brow  nijio-  (ailed  to  reahse  that  no  agility  of 
brain  can  aehieve  j)ernianenee  in  poetry  without  beauty  of  form. 
Mr.  Chesterton  holds  tliat  J^rownino-  was  "a  eonseious  and  deliberate 
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ROBERT 
BROWNINt; 

From  a 
photograph 

by 
W.  H.  Grant- 


artist,  M'ho  "cared  more  for  t'oiiu  than  any  other  Enghsli  poet  ^vho 
ever  hved.  He  Mas  always  wcavino-  and  inventing-  new  forms. 
Amono-  all  his  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  poems,  it  would 
scarcely    be    an    exaggeration    to    sav    that    there    are   half   as    luanv 


FRA   LIPPO    LIFPI 
Reproduced  from  "Poems  by  Robert  Browning,"  by  kind  permission  ofi  Messrs.  George  Bell  &  Sons) 
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THE   STATUE  AND   THE   BUST 
(Reproduced  from  "  The  Statue  and  the  Bust,"  by  kind  permission  of  Mr.   John   Lane) 


different  metres  as  there  are  different  poems."  The  trutli  is  that, 
as  Tennyson  said,  Rrownino-  ••  never  eared  greatly  for  foiin."'  and 
never  invented  any  new  metres. 

The  eentral  paradox  of  Mr,  Chestertons  monooTa])h  on  Hrow  nini;- 
is  its  masterly  avoidanee  of  15rowning's  poetry,  and  its  no  less 
masterly  ])nrsnit  of  Brownings  prose.  And  yet  this  paradox  is 
not  so  paradoxieal  as  it  seems,  for  altliongh  there  is  a  silver  lining 
of  poetry  in  Bi-ownings  genins.  the  fal)rie  of  iiis  genius  is  prose. 
He  is  at  his  best  when  he  is  least  poetieal  ;  lie  is  at  his  worst 
when  lie  is  most  poetieal.  AVhen  he  is  lyrieal  he  is  often  undis- 
tinguished ;  when  he  is  ethieal  he  is  nearly  always  ineomparahle. 
He  has  wit.  hut  little  imagination.  He  has  intellectual  subtlety. 
but  little  verbal  witchery.  He  can  always  })reaeh  a  sermon,  but 
he  can  seldom  sing  a  song.  He  has  analytical  humour,  but  little 
poetical  glamour.      His  ethical   vision    is    piercing,   but    his   poetical 


/'uijiting  by  I'e/ix  Moschclcs 

ROBERT    HROWNING,    1884 
(Reproduced   by  kind  permission   of  the  Artist) 
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vision  is  uiicertnin. 
He  can  dissect  an 
emotion,  but  he  rarely 
communicates  it.  He 
is  dial)()lic'ally  cle\'er, 
but  liis  cle\eniess 
destroys  the  clianned 
illusion  that  is  the 
atm()s])here  of  ])oetry. 
Probably  his  obscurity 
is  due  to  the  fact  that 
lie  was   strug<>lini>"   to 


i^m^  I   1^  rtff^m 


rilK    I'ALA/ZO    KK//.UMLU 
Where  Robert  Browning  died  on  December   12th,   lE 
Collection   of  Augustin  Rischgitz 


express    himseh'    in    a 

form    antagonistic    to 

his  temperament.     In 

prose  •'  Sordello  "  might 

have  been  pellucid,  and  "Paracelsus"'  clear.     Tlie  sense  of  strain  is 

present    in    all    his    work.       His    poetry  is    a   determined    stanuner. 

The    irony    of    his    vogue   lies    in    the    passionate    love    wliich    his 

admirers  culti\ated  for 

his  brilliant  stuttering. 

Browningism      was 

really  a  disease.     jNlen 

and    women   took  liis 

poetry  as  a  Chinaman 

takes    opium.       He 

was     the     fashionable 

drug  of  the  nineteenth 

centiu'v. 

I)oul)tless  the 
Browning  habit  was 
largely  due  to  literary 
snobbery,  to  that  lazy 

lust     aitei     tlie     mtei-  Elizabeth  barrett  brownings  monument 

lectua  1    aristocracy  at  Florence 

which  flourishes         in  collection  of  Augustin   Rischgitz 
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ROBERT    BROWNING 


Eiiirlnnd.       To     admire     Bi-owiiiiio-    ])cejime 


a    badge 


of     mental 


celectieism,  and  serious  minds  that  would  no  lon<>er  profess 
Cliristianity  professed  Browning.  He  was  tlie  religious  life- 
buoy of  cultured  doubt,  a  refuge  from  Darwin,  a  shelter  from 
Huxley.  Religious  tliought  has  emerged  from  its  temporary  panic, 
and  now  fears  tiie  doctrine  of  evolution  no  more  than  the  doctrine 
of  gravitation.      Dogma    has    ceased    to    be    dogmatic,    and    culture 
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ROBERT  I-; 
BROWNING 

FrojH  a 

ihotograph 

by 

Elliott  &=  Fry 


is  once  more  turniiio-  towards  a  spiritual  tlieolot»y.  based  on  tlie 
realities  of  relitrious  experience  rather  tlian  on  the  iinreahties  of 
abstract  ideas.  15ro\viiing  is,  therefore,  rapidly  becoming  a  sociolonical 
docmiieiit,  a  picture  of  a  passing  posture  of  the  human  spirit. 
A  hundred  years  hence  liis  works  will  be  read  only  by  the 
professional  man  of  letters,  unless  some  of  his  shorter  poems 
are   preserved    in    twenty-tirst    century    anthologies.       It    may    seem 


Froiii   a  ih-aiving  l>y  Jlyiiiii  S/inn' 

ANDREA   DEL  SARTO   ("The   Faultless  Painter") 
(Reproduced  from    "Poems  by   Robert   Browning,"    by  kind  permission  of   Messrs.  George  Bell  &  Sons) 
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ROBERT 
BROWNING, 


From  a 

photograph  by 

Cameron 

(Reproduced  by 

permission  of 

Mr.  J.  Caswall 

Smith) 


presumptuous  to  ])rcdict  ol)Ii\ioii  lor  a  Hi^iiix'  so  oreat,  for  a  hcai't 
so  noble,  for  a  soul  so  laroe ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  presuiH])tuous  to 
pronounce  any  opinion  as  to  the  taste  of  our  orcat-orandehildren, 
which  may  possibly  l)e  Avorse  tlum  our  own.  It  is.  Iiowever.  less 
presumptuous  to  say  tliat  a  contemporary  will  be  fortrotten  than 
to  say  that  he  will  be  remembered — a  kind  of  vicarious  egoism 
which  is  too  connnon.  \^icarious  modesty  is  rare  in  the  Morld 
of   letters.      It    is  easier  to   be    modest    for    \-ourself   than    for    your 
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ROBERT   BROWNING 


From  a  p/u>iox)a/>Ji  iy   II '.   H.   i.rovc 

BROWNING'S  COFFIN  LYING  IN  STATE  AT  THE  PALAZZO  REZZONICO 


neiolibour  :  and  the  generosity  of  contemporaries  is  a  perilous 
passport  to  fame.  Tlie  great  men  of  to-day  are  often  the 
nonentities  of  to-morrow.  Consider  the  comedy  of  monuments 
and  the  irony  of  epitaplis.  Statues  as  a  rule  commemorate 
stupidity.  Tlie  owners  of  the  finest  cenotaphs  in  Westminster 
Ahl)ev  are  forgotten,  and  most  scul])t()rs  are  the  advance  agents 
of  ol)livion.  Browning  had  plenty  of  music  in  him,  but  he  could 
not  get  it  out,  althongh  all  his  contemporaries  tried  to  help  him 
in  tlie  struggle.  It  is  not  hkely  that  posterity  will  tackle  the 
task.  On  the  whole,  we  may  say  of  l^rowning  wliat  15en  Jonson 
said  of  Domic  :  "  For  not  keeping  accent  he  deserved  to  be  hanged, 
and  he  will  perish  from  not  being  understood." 

James  Douglas. 


^ 


From  a  photograph  by  the  London  Stereoscopic  Co. 

ROBERT   BROWNING 
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BIOGRAPHICAL   XOTE 

One  who  never  turned  his  back,   but  marched  breast  forward, 

Never  doubted  clouds  would  break, 
Never  dreamed,  though  right  were  worsted,  wrong  would  triumph. 
Held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  tight  better, 

Sleep  to  wake. 

— Epilogue  to  "  Asola?ido." 

Hobert  Browning  Robert    Brovvniiia;-   was   l)()ni    at    Soiitliampton    Street,    Cambervvell,    on 

see  frontispiece  ^^j.^^    -|-]j^    jgi^.      His    fotlier,    who    was  a    clerk   in    the  Bank  of  P:iif?laiid, 

married  in  1811  the  daughter  of  A\'illiam  A\'iedeniaiin,  a  small  shipowner 
ill  Dundee,  and  had  two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter.  When  very 
young  Robert  was  sent  to  a  dame-school,  whei'e  his  remarkable  precocity 
caused  dissension  among  the  parents  of  the  other  pupils,  \\'ho  thought  they 
saw  in  his  speedy  advancement  signs  of  undue  favoritism.  This  led  finally 
to  Browning's  withdrawal  from  the  school.  After  an  interlude  of  home 
teaching  he  was  placed  in  the  charge  of  the  Misses  Ready,  who  prepared 
boys  for  entering  their  brother's  establishment  at  Peckham,  and  at  the  latter 
institution  he  remained  until  he  reached  the  age  of  fourteen.  In  1826  it 
was  finally  decided  that  Browning  should  not  be  sent  to  a  public  school,  nor 
subsequently  to  the  University.  He  was  trained  at  home  by  a  tutor,  the 
course  of  instruction  including  music,  singing,  dancing,  riding,  boxing,  and 
fencing;  in  short,  all  the  acquirements  of  the  day  which  were  considered 
suitable  and  necessary  to  the  ''production  of  an  accomplished  gentleman." 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  attended,  fen*  a  short  periotl,  the  CJreek  class  at 
London  University,  afterwards  University  College. 

About  this  time  Browning  made  his  choice  of  a  future  cai-eer,  his  father 
acquiescing  willingly  in  his  desire  to  devote  his  powers  to  the  writing  of 
jioetry.  In  October,  18;52,  Browning  was  already  engaged  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  "Pauline,"  which  ajipeared  anonymously  in  a  small  volume  in 
Jainiary,  18;58,  being  published  at  the  expense  of  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Silverthorne. 
"  Pauline,"  however,  was  little  know  ii  or  discussed  beyond  the  immediate 
circle  of  the  author's  friends. 

During  the  two  years  following  very  little  infVu-mation  is  obtainable  with 
regard  to  Browning's  mo\ements,  beyond  the  fact  that  he  spent  three  months 
at  St.  Petersburg,  nominally  in  tiie  character  of  Secretary  to  the  Russian 
Consul-CJeneral,  Mr.  Benckhausen.  His  letters  home  were  full  of  graphic 
desci'iption  ;  and  certainly  his  experiences  abroad  were  not  without  their 
marked  effect  u]>oii   the  development  of  his  poetic  faculties. 

Early  in  18;U  Browning  paid  a  visit  to  Italy,  when  for  the  first  time  he 
beheld  .\solo  and  Venice,  both  places  destined  to  play  a  lai'ge  part  in  his 
future  life.  In  the  same  year  lirowning  commenced  his  contributions  to  the 
Mont  III ji  l'c/)(i.si/()j\i/  -\\\  all,  five  short  poems,  extending  over  a  couple  of  years. 
Meanwjiile,  however,  he  was  writing  "  Paracelsus,"  which  was  completed  in 
.March,  18.'5.5.  "  Paracelsus  '  not  only  led  to  iJrowning's  friendship  with 
John  l''oister,  but  through  it  he  obtained  introductions  to  ("arlyle,  Landor, 
.M(»iickton-Milnes,  Leigh  Hunt,  and  many  other  well-known  men  of  the 
day. 


Fioni   a  phot,\i:>aph   taken   l-y   11'.   11.   Grove  in  August  iS 

ROBERT    BROWNING    SHORTLY   BEFORE    HIS    LAST 
JOURNEY    TO    ITALY 
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"  Pippa  Passes  " 

see  page  6 


"  Pied  Piper  of 
Hamelin  " 

see  pat'c  1 1 


Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning 

see  /-u'ge  s 


No.  50,  Wimpole 
Street 


see  page  2 


Not  long  after  the  appearance  of  "  Paracelsus "  the  lirovvning  family 
removed  from  Camberwell  to  a  more  commodious  house  at  Hatcham,  where 
the  poet  lived  quietly  for  two  or  three  years,  an  important  intimacy  being 
formed  by  him  with  the  great  actor  Macready.  Being  urged  l)y  the  latter  to 
write  for  the  stage,  Browning  set  to  work  upon  "  .Strafford,"  which  was 
published  on  May  1st,  1887,  and  produced  at  C'ovent  (Jarden  Theatre,  where 
it  ran  for  only  five  performances,  in  .spite  of  the  fine  acting  of  Macready  and 
Helen  Faucit. 

"  Strafford  "  was  followed  by  "  Sordello,"  a  long  narrative  poem,  which 
took  several  years  to  complete,  and  though  probably  commenced  shortly  after 
"Paracelsus,"  was  not  published  before  1840,  when  it  was  coldly  received 
by  the  critics  and  the  public.  A\liilst  "Sordello"  was  in  preparation. 
Browning  made  his  second  trip  to  Italy,  in  the  spring  of  18.'>8,  and  many 
of  his  best  lyrics  were  written  during  this  period.  On  his  return  to 
England  he  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  John  Kenyon,  his  father's 
old  schoolfellow,  who  was  afterwards  instrumental  in  introducing  him  to 
Elizabeth  Barrett. 

Between  1841  and  1840  were  produced  a  series  of  eight  numbers  of 
"  Bells  and  Pomegranates,"  the  first  of  these  being  "  Pippa  Passes,"  which 
appeared  in  1841.  The  idea  of  this  poem  is  said  to  have  presented  itself  to 
Browning  in  a  wood  near  Dulwich,  where  an  image  came  to  his  mind  of  a 
figure  walking  alone  through  life,  humble  and  obscure,  yet  capable  of  exer- 
cising a  lasting  though  unconscious  influence  at  every  turn.  This  image 
shaped  itself  finally  into  the  little  silk-winder  of  A.solo.  "  Dramatic  Lyrics," 
tlie  tliird  of  tlie  "  Bells  and  Pomegranates  "  series,  included  "The  Pied  Piper 
of  Hamelin,"  a  poem  written  in  May,  1842,  with  the  intention  of  amusing 
Macready's  little  son,  AVilliam. 

In  the  autumn  of  1844  Browning  paid  his  third  visit  to  Italy,  and  very 
shortly  after  his  return  to  England  was  induced  by  Mr.  Kenyon  to  write  to 
Elizabetli  Barrett  and  tell  her  of  the  deep  impression  that  her  newly 
]»ul)lish('(l  volume  of  poems  had  made  upon  him.  Correspondence  led  to  a 
request  on  Browning's  part  for  an  interview,  which  was  refused  by  Miss 
Harrett,  with  tlie  touching  plea  that  "there  is  nothing  to  see  in  me,  nothing 
to  hear  in  me.  I  am  a  weed  fit  for  the  ground  and  darkness."  Her 
objection  being  finally  overcome,  their  first  meeting  took  place  on  Tuesday, 
May  2()th,  1845,  at  No.  .50,  Wimpole  Street,  the  house  in  which  Miss  Barrett 
passed  many  years  in  the  confinement  of  a  sick  room,  and  whore  slie  com- 
posed "The  Cry  of  the  Cliihlron." 

"  Sbe  wliom  he  now  saw  for  the  first  tinu>,"  wrote  Mrs.  Sutlierland  Orr, 
descriliing  the  poet's  future  wife,  "  had  long  l»een  to  him  one  of  the  greatest 
of  living  poets  ;  she  was  learned  as  women  seldom  were  in  those  days.  It 
nnist  have  been  apparent,  in  the  most  fugitive  contact,  that  her  moral 
nature  was  as  exquisite  as  licr  mind  was  excepticuial.  Slic  Idiikcd  nnich 
younger  than  her  age,  wliich  lie  only  recently  knew  to  liaxc  been  six  years 
beyond  his  own,  and  her  face  was  filled  with  beauty  by  the  large  expressive 
eyes." 

It  soon  hccainc  (ih\  ions  tu  l>n>\\  iiiiig  that  the  ha|»|>iiiess,  pei-lia|»s  even  the 
life,  of  th(^  invalid  depended  on  her  removal  from  the  atmosjihere  in  wliich 
she    languished   mirier    the    stern    and   eccentric    governance    of  her   father. 
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"  Andrea  del 
Sarto  " 

MY  /•</:,■■,■  26 

"  Fra  Lippo 
Lippi  " 

see  page  20 


Iiispirod  hy  jKissidiiati'  admiratidii,  (■\cii  at  tlicir  tir<t  iiicctiiifr,  it  Iti-caim' 
UntwiiirifJf's  task  to  iMM-suatlc  .Miss  Harrctt  to  alNiu  liiiri  ti>  ilcvote  liis  life  to 
Ik'i-  care.  TluMr  iiitiinacy  was  ju'rforce  cai-ricfl  011  witlioiit  tin-  kiiowlcilfrt'  of 
Mr.  Harrctt.  I  \Hni  tlic  lattcr's  refusal  to  eoinply  with  tlie  dortor's  adviee 
that  .Mi>s  Barrett  sli(iul(i  <eek  iccuvery  hy  wintering  ahroad,  matters  reached 
a  cliiiiax.  and  a  |iri\at('  riiarriaizc  v\as  ai-ranired.  whicli  took  place  at  St.  I'ancras 
(  liiirch  (Ml  Sc|)tciiilicr  li'tli.  IHlCi.  the  hritie  ictiirniiii:-  to  her  father's  house 
until  all  |)ri"|iai-atioii^  lor  the  (ic|iartin('  iVoin  luiizland  -liould  ha\e  hern 
conipiftcd. 

On  Septendier  I'Jth  tlie  lii'ownin^>  started  lor  Paris,  and  journeyin}r  hy 
slow  stages  reacdied  I'isa  early  in  Octohri',  wlierc  they  settled  for  the  winter. 
Mrs.  lirowning  henetitetl  greatly  in  health  from  the  free(lom  and  heauty  id' 
Italy  :  hut  her  father  remained  olidurate  to  all  her  appeals  for  reconciliaticui, 
and  she  never  afterwards  met  liim.  from  I'i^a  the  Brownings  moved  to 
Kloreiicc.  wlici-e  they  look  up  tlieii-  aliode.  antl  in  1848  the  ])oet  l)egan  to 
prepai'c  a  ('(dh-cted  edition  of  lii*  woi'ks.  'rhe>e  appeai'cd  in  t\\'o  volumes 
in  1841).  puhlisiied  hy  .Messrs.  Chapman  iV  Hall.  l»ut  ciuitained  (Uily  "  Hells 
and  Pomegranates"  and  "  Paracelsus."  Alter  li\ing  in  furnislied  apartments 
for  six  months  the  Hrownings  estahlished  themselves  in  the  Palazzo  ( iuidi. 
where  they  hail  "the  favourite  suite  of  the  last  Count,  six  heautiful  room- 
and  a  kitchen."  In  this  home  their  only  child,  a  >on.  was  horn  on  .March  ilth, 
184!).  and  a  few  days  later  lirowning's  mother  died,  the  poet  for  a  time  heing 
overwhelmed  hy  this  his  first  great  soi'i'ow . 

After  an  ahsence  of  five  year<  the  P>ro\\  niiii.'--;  \isited  England  in  \H')\ , 
lodging  in  London  at  J(!.  l)e\(in>hire  Street.  In  the  autumn  they  proceeded 
to  Paris,  and  spent  the  winter  in  apartment>  in  the  Avenue  des  Champs 
Elyse'es.  It  was  on  this  journey  fnmi  London  to  Paris  that  they  were 
joined  hy  Carlyle.  In  the  following  spi-ing  they  returned  for  a  shoit  time 
to  London,  only  to  leave  again   for  Florence  in  No\emher,  18.")L'. 

In  18.').")  fifty  of  Hrownings  poems  were  gathered  together  and  puidi-hed 
in  two  volumes  hy  .Messrs.  Chapman  it  Hall  under  the  title  of  •'.Men  and 
A\ Omen,  '  which  included  some  of  his  best-known  slioi'ter  works  :  amongst 
others.  "  .\nilrea  did  Sarto  ;  the  l\-iultless  Paintei'.  '  in  which  Hrowning 
asserts  the  princi|)le  already  laid  dow  n  in  "'  Sonhdlo."  that  the  ideal  of  the 
true  artist  must  greatly  transcend  his  tecinncal  j)owers  of  execution  :  that,  in 
short,  "a  man's  reach  should  exceed  his  grasp";  "Fra  Lippi»  Lij)pi,"  that 
li\(d\'  mmioloyue  of  the  jiainter-friar  commencing  : 

I  am  poor  Ijrother  Lippo,  by  your  leave  ! 

You  need  not  clap  your  torches  to  my  face. 

Zooks  !  what's  to  blame?     You  think  vou  see  a  monk! 


"  The  Statue  and         '""'  ""  'he  Statue  and  the  Hust.  "a  dramatic  i-omance  w  liicli  Hrowning  possibly 
the  Bust "  intended  as  a  warinng  against  the  dangerous  results  conse(|uent  on  infirmity 

seepage  SI  of  pi)rpose. 

From  this  time  onward  mitil  .Mi"s.  Browning's  deatli.  on  .hnie  i.'i>th,  18(;i. 
the  Hrownings  nu)\ed  fVe(|uently  l>etween  Home.  Floicmc.  London,  and 
Paris,  and  the  poet  did  little  writing  of  importance.  .Vfter  his  wife's  death, 
and  taking  into  consideration  the  liest  method  of  superintending  the  education 
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of  liis  son,  Browning'  establiisluHl  a  residence  in  London  at  No.  1!).  \\'ar\vick 
C'rescent,  Paddington,  where  he  lived  for  over  twenty-five  years.  Mention 
is  made  of  this  liouse  in  "  How  it  Strikes  a  Contemporary  "  : 

Poor  man,  he  lived  another  kind  of  Hfe 
In  that  new  stuccoed  third  house  by  the  bridge, 
Fresh-painted,  rather  smart  than  otherwise! 
The  whole  street  might  o'erlook  hiai  as  he  sat, 
Leg  crossing  leg,  one  foot  on  the  dog's  back. 

'J'lie  poet  is  said  to  have  vastly  enjoyed  the  vie^\■  from  tlie  windows  at  10, 
A\'arwick  Crescent,  \vhieli  suggested  to  him  memories  of  li's  hned  ^  eniee. 

Whilst  visiting  Biarritz,  in  the  smnmer  of  MHi'I,  Browning  first  conceived 
the  iflea  of  the  "  R(mian  murder  story  "  (as  he  called  it),  which  was  ultimately 
to  he  puldished  as  "The  Ring  and  the  Book."  It  was  after  the  ccmmience- 
ment  of  this  work,  during  tlie  spring  of  IHfi;},  tliat  Browning-  to  some 
degree  altered  his  mode  of  life.  Hitherto  much  of  a  recluse,  he  now 
j(tined  frequently  in  various  forms  of  social  entertainment,  becoming  one 
of  the  most  familiar  figures  of  the  time  at  society  functions  of  every  kind. 
Meanwhile,  the  work  which  was  to  award  liim  his  riglitful  jdace  among 
contemporary  men  of  letters  progressed  slowly.  In  November  and  December 
of  1H()H,  and  January  and  Feliruary  of  1H(>!),  "The  Ring  and  the  Book" 
appeiired  in  four  successive  monthly  instalments  issued  by  Messrs.  Smith, 
Elder  &  Co.,  fcdlowing  within  a  few  months  upon  a  complete  edition  of  his 
works  in  si.\  v(dmnes.  The  reception  of  this,  the  longest  and  most  impressive 
of  Browning's  poems,  was  an  immediate  triumph  for  the  autlior. 

In  1871  Browning  was  elected  life  governor  of  Iniversity  Colleg-e.  and 
from  this  time  on  he  wrote  with  great  activity,  which  did  not  noticeably 
decrease  until  1879,  when  the  flow  of  his  poetic  invention  began  to  decline. 
A  year  j)reviously  he  had  revisited  Italy  for  the  first  time  since  the  deatli  of 
Mrs.  Browning.  At  the  moment  Asolo  failed  to  awaken  in  him  the  old 
delight,  but  after  a  comparatively  short  stay  in  the  country  of  his  adoption, 
his  enthusiasm  was  rekindled,  and  for  the  remaiiuler  of  his  days  he  visited 
Italy  at  every  possible  opportunity. 

flow  many  a  year,  my  Asolo, 

Since — one  step  just  from  sea  to  land — 
I  found  you,  loved  yet  feared  you  so. 

T  iitil  1HH8  Browning  remained  comparatively  silent.  l>ut  in  that  year  he 
published  several  poems,  mider  the  title  "  Jocoseria."  The  following  year 
he  was  made  Hon.  LL.D.  of  the  University  of  Kdinburgh,  and  for  the  third 
time  declined  to  be  elected  Lord  Rector  of  tlie  Iniversity  of  St.  Andrews. 
In  the  winter  of  1884  a  number  of  his  idylls  and  lyrics  aj)j»cared  inider  the 
name  of  '*  l*'erishtah's  Fancies." 

The  following  year  lirowning  was  persuaded  by  his  son  to  purchase  a 
residence  in  \'enice,  and  immediately  opened  negotiations  to  .secure  the 
I'ala/zo  Man/.oni  on  the  (Jrand  Canal.  Xegotiatiiuis  falling  through,  how- 
ever, and  N'eiiice  having  ceased  to  attract  him.  Browning  for  the  time  l)cing 
remained  in  Kngland,  and  in  188(i  succeeded  I^oi-d  Hougliton  as  Foreign 
Correspondent  to  tlie  Royal  Academy,  a  sinecure  positi(Mi  which  be  accepted 
at  the  earnest  wish  of  Sir  Frederic  Leightoii. 
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A  iii(i\t'  w.is  made  in  .Iiiiic,  liiH7,  fVoiii  Warwick  Crescent  to  2!),  De  \'ere 
<  iardciis,  a  \\ell-ltiiilt  c(iiiiiii(i(li()iis  residence  uliicli  |{rn\\niny  f'lirnislied  uitli 
antit|iiities  lie  liad  l)een  collectinji'  and  storiuir  for  that  very  j)iii"i)ose.  He 
took,  indeed,  an  almost  pathetic  j)leasiire  in  conipletiiifi'  the  arranj^einents  of 
this  his  last  home,  niakinjr  a  sjtecial  feature  of  his  lihrary.  Here  at  lenjrth 
he  liad  siiHicicnt  accommodation  for  his  Ixioks,  which  had  formerly  lieen 
crowded  totietliec,  I'ow  hehind  I'nw .  The  final  tdiiclic^  to  tlii'>e  ari-an;.'-ement- 
had  hardly  heen  added,  however,  hefoie  the  |)nct  left  Kn^i-land,  never  t(j 
return.  His  .streiijsj-th  was  now  \  isildy  failiny^  :  hut  on  his  arrival  at  Asolo,  in 
the  lattei'  part  of  !!!}!!».  he  '•seemed  possessed  hy  a  stranjfe  V)Uoyancy— an 
almost  feverish  joy  in  life,  which  idunted  all  sensations  of  physical  distress." 
"Autumn  is  befi'innin^  to  ])aint  the  fcdiage,  hut  thin  it  as  wtdl,"  he  wrote  at 
this  time,  "  and  the  sea  of  fertility  all  rouiul  oiii-  heiji'ht,  which  a  month  a^o 
showed  j)omeirranates  and  tiiifs  and  chestnuts — walnuts  and  apples  all  riotinj^ 
together  in  full  i^loi-y — all  this  is  daily  disa]>pearinir.  He  matle  an  endeaMun- 
to  j)Ui"chase  a  house  in  .\s(dn,  intcndini:-  to  name  it  I'ippa's  Tuwcr,  ami  after 
his  death  this,  in  conjunction  witli  otliei-  land  in  the  town,  liecauu'  the 
property  of  his  son.  The  latti-r  was  now  -ettled  in  the  Palazzo  Kezzctiiico 
at  \'enice,  the  heautifnl  home  on  the  (irani!  (anal  to  which  he  had  taken 
his  younj;  American  wife,  'i'liis  palace  wa>  one  of  the  \ei-',  tew  laii^c  one- 
which  retained  its  oriji-iiuil  ornaments,  statues,  ceilinir  decorations,  etc..  at 
a  time  when  many  of  these  huildintrs  were  sti-ipped  to  replenish  the  emj)ty 
purses  of  impoverished  owners. 

Here,  in  the  home  of  his  son.  the  poet  died  011  Decendier  12th.  I55H'.). 
and  two  days  later  the  solemn  ceremony  of  a  puldic  funeral  was  performed  at 
A'enice.  On  the  lOtli  of  the  month  the  poet's  liody  was  com  eyed  to  Enfj-land, 
where  it  was  interred  on  the  'M>\  in  the  Poets'  (  (uneiat  W  estminster  Ahhey. 
\  proposal  was  also  made  to  remove  .Mrs.  Browninii-'s  remains,  in  order  that 
hushaiul  and  wife  might  rest  side  hy  side.  This  suggestion,  however,  ouini;- 
to  the  wishes  other  son,  was  never  carried  out,  and  .Mrs.  lirowning's  grave  in 
the  (dd  Protestant  Cemetery  at  Florence  was 'left  undistui-hed.  The  sar- 
i-o])hagus  in  which  she  was  huried  was  designed  hy  Rohert  Leiirhton.  It 
hears  u[i(ui  it  the  lilies  of  Florence  and  the  tig-ures  of  ]»oetry  and  her  lister 
arts.  The  UKUiument  rests  upon  a  lu'oad  iia>e  enii)eiliied  in  the  irrt'cn  turf. 
On  the  \ery  day  of  Pi-owning's  death  his  xoluine  "'  .\>olaiulo  "  wa~  iriven  to 
the  world,  too  late  foi'  him  to  appreciate  its  reception  :  iuit  tliere  had  lieen 
time  for  a  message  to  reach  him  describing  the  eageriu-ss  with  which  its 
appearance  had  heen  anticipated.  .Meuu)rial  tahlets  in  the  poet's  honour  were 
arti.\e<l  l)y  the  City  of  N'enice  to  the  outer  wall  of  the  Palazzo  |{ezz(uiico.  and 
hv  the  Society  of  Arts  to  his  house  at  11),  Warwick  Crescent. 


xotp:  ox   thk  p()J{'iuaits  of 
Huow'xixi; 


In  person  liidwniui:'  wa-  somewhat  lielow  the  middle  height,  hut  hroad  in 
huild.  and  poN>esscd  of  great  nni>cular  >treni;tii.  Hi-  iiair  wa-  flark  hrown. 
and    exceedingly    lustrous.        In    later    year-    it    iiecanu'    siht-ry    white,    and 
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Earliest  known 
portrait  of 
Browning 

see  pcii^c  3 


From  the  crayon 
drawing  in  1859 
by  Field  Talfourd 

see  page  4 


From  the 
painting  by 
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seepage  14 
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see  page  12 
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From 

photographs 
by  Mrs.  F.  W.  H. 
Myers,  Mr. 
Cameron,  and 
Mr.  W.  H.  Grove 
see  pages  24,  27,  31 


remained  abundant  to  the  last.  The  eai'liest  known  portrait  of  the  jjoet  was 
executed  wlien  he  was  about  thirty-two,  and  was  engraved  for  Home's  "  New 
Spirit  of  the  Age  "  in  1844.  A  highly  finished  pencil  drawing  by  Fr-^deric 
Leighton  (1854)  was  apparently  lost.  The  following  year  (iordigiani  painted 
l>oth  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browning,  and  in  18.5()  AVoolner  executed  a  bronze 
medallion  of  the  former.  In  18.5!)  Inisband  and  wife  sat  to  Field  Talfourd 
for  life-size  crayon  portraits.  Tliese  were  dra\vn  in  Florence,  and  now  hang 
in  the  National  Portrait  (iallery.  Of  his  own  likeness,  which  was  formerly 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  Browning  wrote  to  the  owner, 
February  23rd,  1888  :  "  My  sister — a  better  authority  than  myself — has 
always  liked  it,  as  resembling  its  subject  when  his  features  had  more 
resemblance  to  those  of  his  motlier  than  in  after-time,  when  those  of  his 
father  got  the  better — or  perhaps  the  worse — of  them." 

In  the  same  year  a  painting  was  made  by  Mr.  Rudolf  Lehmann,  and 
lirowning  sat  again  to  the  same  artist  later.  The  picture  executed  in  1879 
is  now  in  the  National  Portrait  (iallery. 

"  I  think  the  likeness  very  true,"  writes  Mr.  W .  M.  Ilossetti  in  tlie 
Magazine  of  Art,  "and  the  expression  of  sharp  and  concentrated  resolve 
quite  accurate,  but  mixed  with  a  certain  degree  of  sternness  of  which  Brown- 
ing's face  was  indeed  capable,  bnt  which  it  only  rarely  exhibited.  The 
strong  and  rather  massive  line  of  the  jaw,  which  was  one  of  the  many 
elements  of  virility  in  tlie  visage,  is  well  marked.  This  work  has  the 
cliaracter  of  an  liistorical  portrait." 

"  This  portrait,"  contiiuies  the  same  writer,  describing  tlie  painting  by 
Mr.  Watts,  "  presents  Browning  in  a  reflecting  mood  ;  not  as  if  he  were  in  the 
act  of  conversation  with  any  one,  but  still  with  a  certain  potential  look,  as  if 
he  might  at  any  mcmient  launch  an  observation,  or  turn  a  thought  into  a  written 
couplet,  and  as  if  whatever  he  did  would  be  done  suddenly  and  on  impulse; 
a  true  point  of  character  truthfully  realised." 

Other  paintings  of  Browning  are  those  by  Professor  Legros  in  1888. 
which  now  hangs  in  the  .South  Kensington  Museum  ;  by  Felix  Moscheles  in 
1884  ;  ami  several  executed  by  his  son,  Mr.  Robert  Banett  Browning. 
Among  the  latter,  one  painted  in  the  summer  and  autmnn  of  1880  may  bo 
mentioned  as  a  particularly  satisfactory  rej>resentation  of  tlu'  poet. 

In  later  years  Browning  was  willing  to  sit  fre<iiiently  for  his  portrait,  and 
auHuig  the  numerous  and  excellent  photographs  in  exi.«tence,  those  l)y  Mr. 
(  auicron,  Mrs.  F.  AV.  H.  Myers,  and  Mr.  \\  illiam  II.  (iroveareall  wcu'thy 
of  notice.  'l"o  the  latter  was  accorded  tlic  |»rivilege  of  photographing  the 
poet  in  August,  1889,  shortly  ])efore  ills  hist  journey  to  Italy. 

"  From  ten  till  one  he  spent  tlie  time  in  his  study  writing,  and  wlien  I 
afterwards  pb(»tograplied  him,"  writes  Mr.  (irove,  "  I  took  liim  in  an  attitude 
I  have  seen  bim  in  thousands  of  times  —  his  lii'ad  leaning  on  his  hand.  He 
would  sit  like  that  for  half  an  iiour  xHiii'tiincs.  and  llicii  take  up  bis  pen  to 
jot  something  dov\n." 
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